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been to offer more than such data as may be obtained by reference to any of 
the handbooks published on Mexico so far. Of the maps included in the work 
it must be said that the ones prepared in the Pan American Union Bureau 
display far better workmanship than the others. Leon Dominian. 

The Guardians of the Columbia: Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams and Mount St 
Helens. By John H. Williams. 143 pp. Map, ills., index. John H. Williams, 
Tacoma, 1912. $1.50. 16 cents postage. 10x7. 

This book will have a prominent place among popular works on our western 
mountain scenery. It has to do with the Columbia River, the three great 
mountain sentinals, Hood, Adams and St. Helens, which overlook it, the forests 
on the lava fields, the Alpine Parks, and the adventures of mountain climbers 
in this region. It is profusely illustrated with the finest of photo-engravings and 
a number of colored views. The author has evidently aimed to tell the exact 
facts about the fascinating Columbia country, its noble river and its splendid 
mountains. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Early Man in South America. By Ales Hrdlicka. In collaboration with 
W. H. Holmes, Bailey Willis, F. E. Wright and C. N. Fenner. xv and 
405 pp. Ills., index. Bull. $2, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., 1912. 

Logically we are to hold an open mind upon the question of the discovery 
of early man, of early genera of something approximating the human, in 
the Argentine pampas. This work is the cross-examination, the other side has 
next its opportunity to produce evidence in rebuttal. Yet, Dr. Hrdlicka has 
made a telling case. Moved by the finds of man or anthropoid in Europe, Dr. 
Ameghino began to announce similar finds in the Pampas. He far outpassed 
the anthropologists of Europe in his zeal of discovery; where they were content 
with the erection of new species of Homo, he created new genera, Prothomo 
(an abominable mess of Greek with Latin, which Sergi quite properly rejects 
for Proanthropos), Diprothomo, Triprothomo and even Tetraprothomo. 

Now it is a principle in biology that every new species must be based upon 
a type specimen which must be deposited in some museum where it shall be 
accessible to such students as may be entitled to examine it. This examination 
was the purpose of Hrdlicka's journey to the Argentine, the examination of type 
specimens. To assist in this examination he took with him a competent geologist, 
Bailey Willis, in order that the site of each find might be properly studied. 
Even while retaining the judicial poise we may acknowledge that the North 
American representatives made a most exhaustive study of all the material 
on which the South American scholar has based his conclusions. His rejoinder 
will be awaited with the utmost interest by every anthropologist. 

A heated controversy has already raged, in particular over the fragment 
of skull upon which Ameghino has erected Diprothomo platensis. By reason 
of this, Dr. Hrdlicka took particular pains in dealing with this theme. From an 
independent examination of survivors who were engaged in the construction 
of the dry-dock at Buenos Aires in the course of which this skull fragment was 
found, he was able to make it clear that at no time had there been a distinct 
determination of the situation and surroundings in which the discovery was 
made. Passing to the fragment itself he expresses positively the opinion, now 
generally held by the German anthropologists, that the fragment has been 
described as in a wholly false adjustment to the normal skull. In support of 
his posing of the bone, Ameghino has invented a machine for the purpose of 
cranial measurement which yields exactly the result to which he had already 
committed himself, whereupon his Smithsonian critic, points out the fact that 
the machine was invented for the express purpose of producing just this 
result and none other. Divested of anatomical terminology the crux of the 
whole situation is this. Ameghino has a fragment of skull extending from the 
arch above the eyes backward to about the crown. By letting that fragment 
rest flat on the table before him he visualizes an anthropoid with extremely 
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low brow and shallow skull cavity. His critics tell him that he is not properly 
orienting the piece of skull, and the weight of authority is with the critics. 

In general, it is to be said that as a result of the study of each of the speci- 
mens in Buenos Aires combined with a careful investigation of the site where 
«ach was found in the pampas, the conclusion is set forth that not one of the finds 
is other than modern, possibly not even pre-Columbian ; and that in the type 
specimen of Tetraprothomo argentinus the femur upon which the genus is erected 
is not human at all, but belongs to one of the cat family. In still broader state- 
ment the conclusion is reached that there exists not a particle of evidence upon 
-which to rest a belief in the existence of an early man in South America. 

William Churchill. 

AFRICA 

'Twixt Sand and Sea. Sketches and Studies in North Africa. By Cyril 
Fletcher Grant and L. Grant, xii and 504 pp. Map, ills., index. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., London, 1911. £1 is. 

The authors have aimed at the adjustment of the history of the past of 
the High Barbary to its existing ruins. To do this effectively calls for a 
wide familiarity with the records of Semitic, Roman, Byzantine and Mohamme- 
dan culture, to cite only those factors for which literary material of the past 
is available; and with the several folk movements of obscure Atlas tribes. It 
by no means appears that the authors have toiled over their sources at first 
hand as German students would have done. 

Even their record of modern times warrants the same comment. In dealing 
with the piracy of the Barbary corsairs the authors (page 289) mention the 
blow dealt by Sir Edward Spragg in 1671, followed by this: "at last, in A. D. 1816, 
a more serious effort was made to put an end to the scandal ; Lord Exmouth 
was sent to' Algiers." Within the "at last" is buried the whole record of 
the fact that the United States had cleared the sea; any workmanlike collation 
of the historical material should have unearthed the record of Stephen Decatur 
and the Philadelphia. The same loose handling of facts continues when the 
book touches upon incidents of the present day. In writing about the religious 
usages of Islam, the five daily periods of prayer which are as easy of proof as 
the minarets from which the call comes floating down, the authors designate 
the prayer call (ezzan) by the name of the muezzin who calls it to the 
faithful: (page 412) "the Arab, who is patiently waiting in the minaret, calls 
the muezzin." A footnote or so indicates the employment of Hughes's "Diction- 
ary of Islam." The very slightest use of that great work should have prevented 
such a slip. The volume is finely produced. William Churchill. 

In South Central Africa. Being an account of some of the experiences and 
journeys of the author during a stay of six years in that country. By J. M. 
Moubray. xvi and 198 pp. Map, ills., index. Constable & Co., London, 1912. 
10s. 6d. 9x6. 

This book conducts the reader from the port of Beira to the Victoria Falls 
and then over unfrequented ways through various parts of Northwestern 
Rhodesia. The chapters are written in the narrative style and contain a large 
•mount of unclassified observations. The author is an engineer and a hunter. 
His vocation turns his footsteps towards the mines and thus the diggings near the 
Great Lukanga Swamp, such as Broken Hill Mine, and Silver King Mine, mark 
stages along the route. The chase of big game forms part of nearly every 
chapter and the author is not without some skill both as a hunter and a story 
teller. He dwells at length upon various dangerous insects as the tsetse fly, 
white ant, mosquito, borer and jigger, and shows that they are the great perils 
of the country. He has considerable facility in describing the districts through 
which he passes. As interesting as any area is the Great Lukanga Swamp 
to which a chapter is devoted and the story of the swamp dwellings and 
dwellers is a distinct contribution. Robert M. Brown. 



